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PREFACE 


Since  the  early  1970s,  the  women's  movement  has  affected  the  art  world  as  deeply 
as  it  has  affected  every  other  aspect  of  American  society.  Its  impact  has  generally  been 
twofold.  First,  numerous  critical  and  scholarly  studies  have  encouraged  us  to  adjust 
our  understanding  of  the  history  of  art  to  accommodate  the  previously  overlooked 
contributions  of  women  artists  of  the  past.  Second,  opportunities  have  expanded  for 
living  women  artists  to  exhibit  their  work  in  museums,  commercial  galleries,  and  co- 
operative spaces.  The  result  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  the  recognition  of  women 
engaged  in  the  art-making  enterprise. 

Slower  in  coming  about  has  been  a  recognition  of  women  engaged  in  the  curatorial 
and  administrative  aspects  of  exhibiting  art.  Their  situation  parallels  that  of  women 
artists  a  decade  ago:  only  a  fraction  of  their  number  is  well  known  in  the  art  world  at 
large.  Thus,  while  the  many  women's  exhibitions  of  the  past  five  years  have  heightened 
our  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  our  culture  includes  countless  women  artists,  not 
just  a  handful,  a  similar  adjustment  of  consciousness  is  necessary  regarding  curatorial 
and  administrative  activities.  First,  to  recognize  the  fact  that  many,  many  women  work 
in  these  areas;  and  second,  to  acknowledge  the  creative  and  intellectual  dimensions  of 
the  work  they  produce. 

In  part,  From  Women's  Eyes  is  intended  to  redress  this  situation  by  enabling  four 
women  critic-historians  in  early  career  to  guest  curate  together  an  exhibition  here  at 
the  Museum.  Each  curator  has  selected  two  artists  —  there  were  no  stipulations  that 
they  be  women  or  men  —  and  each  has  dealt  with  her  selections  in  a  critical  essay 
written  for  this  catalog.  Hence,  in  terms  of  the  women's  movement,  the  organization 
of  the  exhibition  can  be  said  to  be  political,  though  its  content  is  not.  Overall,  From 
Women's  Eyes  has  three  aims:  to  offer  a  high-quality  exhibition  of  current  art;  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  advancement  for  four  young  professionals;  and,  more 
generally,  to  stimulate  recognition  of  women  in  positions  of  intellectual  strength. 

Susan  Ginsburg  is  presently  completing  her  doctorate  at  the  City  University  of 
New  York.  Between  1970  and  1974,  she  was  Curator  at  the  New  York  Cultural  Center, 
where  she  organized  exhibitions  and  wrote  catalogs,  among  them  3D  Into  2D:  Drawing 
for  Sculpture  (1973)  and  Robert  Smithson:  Drawings  (1974).  She  also  served  as 
coordinator  for  the  Robert  Rauschenberg  retrospective,  which  was  organized  last  year 
by  the  National  Collection. 

A  1973  graduate  of  Brandeis,  Bonny  Saulnier  received  her  MA  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  in  1975  and  is  now  Assistant  to  the  Director  at  the  Rose  Art 
Museum.  Last  fall,  she  served  as  curator  for  the  exhibition  Action  and  Reaction: 
Works  on  Paper.  During  the  past  two  years  she  has  written  art  criticism  of  Boston 
area  exhibitions  for  the  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger,  and  her  publications  include  The  Helen 
S.  Slosberg  Collection  of  Oceanic  Art  (Rose  Art  Museum,  1976). 

Deborah  Wye  is  Assistant  to  the  Curator,  Drawing  Department,  the  Fogg  Art 
Museum,  where  she  has  been  since  1972,  while  concurrently  pursuing  a  master's  degree 
at  Hunter  College.  At  the  Fogg,  her  curatorial  activities  have  included  the  organization 


of  such  exhibitions  as  Boston  Artists:  Works  on  Paper  (1974),  Matisse  and  Picasso: 
Early  Drawings  (1975),  New  York  School:  From  the  First  Generation  (1975),  and 
Homer  Watercolors  (1976). 

Sally  Yard  graduated  from  Radcliffe  College  in  1973  and  is  currently  completing 
her  doctorate  for  Princeton  University.  She  assisted  on  Monumenta,  the  exhibition  of 
large-scale  sculpture  which  was  staged  in  Newport  in  1974,  and,  for  the  Art  Museum, 
Princeton  University,  she  organized  Christo:  Oceanfront  (1975),  an  exhibition  which 
traveled  to  the  La  Jolla  Museum  and  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  Boston. 

As  these  summary  resumes  attest,  the  guest  curators  for  this  exhibition  have 
already  begun  to  assert  their  presence  among  museum  professionals.  I  am  convinced 
they  will  continue  to  do  so,  I  am  grateful  for  their  effort  in  producing  From  Women's 
Eyes,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  their  ongoing 
professional  development. 

Carl  Belz 
Director 
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SUSAN  GINSBURG 


Bruce  Boice  has  been  an  active  painter  for  the  past  ten  years,  but  had  his 

first  one-man  exhibition  less  than  three  years  ago.  Prior  to  his  showing  in  New 
York,  Boice  was  well  known  as  a  frequent  contributor  to  Artforum.  His  atti- 
tudes toward  critical  writing  and  painting  are  similar:  the  meaning  of  a  work 
of  art  must  be  derived  from  the  physical  look  and  fact  of  the  work  rather  than 
from  applying  to  it  a  philosophical  theory.  A  painting  is  a  physical  entity,  and 
Boice  contends  that  its  meaning  lies  in  its  physicality;  for  him,  the  notion  of 
quality  is  irrelevant,  because  it  cannot  be  adequately  defined. 

In  Boice' s  first  exhibition  at  the  Sonnabend  Gallery  in  1974,  the  paintings 
were  organized  according  to  a  simple  system.  Three  unprimed  canvases  of 
equal  dimensions  (27"  x  31 V2")  were  joined  to  form  a  single,  horizontal  unit. 
The  panel  on  either  the  left  or  right  side  was  framed  with  wood  stripping,  while 
the  other  two  panels  were  left  unframed.  Whether  framed  or  unframed,  the 
left-side  panel  was  horizontally  positioned,  as  was  the  central  panel,  and  the 
panel  on  the  right  was  attached  vertically.  In  any  case,  the  framed  panel  rep- 
resented the  summation  of  the  elements  painted  on  the  other  two  panels.  A 
narrative  was  established,  but  a  narrative  of  structure  rather  than  story. 

Since  1974,  the  depicted  images  and  the  structures  of  the  paintings  have 
become  more  complex,  although  the  narrative  or  sequential  aspect  has  been 
retained.  A  notable  change  involves  the  use  of  dyed  canvas,  which  —  in  tan- 
gerine, red,  yellow,  etc.  —  comes  that  way  from  the  manufacturer.  Boice  has 
commented  that  it  was  one  of  those  lucky  accidents:  his  order  at  the  canvas 
store  mistakenly  included  some  dyed  yardage.  Since  Boice' s  use  of  color  has 
always  been  physical  rather  than  symbolic  or  aesthetic,  the  colored  canvas 
allowed  him  to  investigate  the  perceptual  and  conceptual  uses  of  color  (paint) 
on  canvas  in  making  a  work  of  art.  The  situation  is  provocative:  in  it,  paint 
functions  as  color,  but  the  color  has  not  actually  been  painted.  The  canvas 
simply  comes  in  those  colors,  like  the  paint  Boice  uses  —  when  he  uses  it  — 
"right  out  of  the  jar,"  as  he  says.  He  does  make  choices  concerning  what  color 
paints  to  use,  but  his  decisions  are  based  on  the  concepts  of  interactions  of 
color  rather  than  on  which  colors  look  good  next  to  each  other. 

Boice  has  had  no  formal  training  as  a  painter;  he  is  what  art  history 
sometimes  calls  an  untrained  artist.  This  means  that  he  has  not  been  trained  in 
any  specific  "school"  or  tradition,  so  he  is  virtually  free  to  look  at  the  history 
of  art  from  a  personal  point  of  view.  He  also  doesn't  know  what  is  "right"  or 
"wrong"  in  terms  of  the  act  of  painting.  The  only  rules  he  has  are  those  he 
intuits  or  invents  for  himself.  His  attitude  and  approach  to  painting  in  general 


are  reflected  more  in  his  use  of  color  than  in  his  forms.  Some  of  the  colors  in 
his  paintings  might  seem  garish  or  strange  to  observers  schooled  in  modern 
aesthetics:  I  know  of  no  other  painter  who  uses  colors  such  as  lime  green  or 
bubble  gum  pink  on  a  tangerine  canvas  —  not  for  shock  value,  but  for  their 
inherent  properties  as  colors.  Boice  does  not  approach  painting  with  the  desire 
to  offend  taste;  he  merely  doesn't  see  taste  as  an  element  of  painting.  It  is  just 
not  an  issue.  The  paint  must  always  be  regarded  as  color  on  canvas,  for,  as  we 
all  know,  things  are  weird  or  offensive  only  if  we  have  been  taught  that  they 
are.  Boice's  work  calls  into  question  many  of  our  preconceived  notions  about 
the  nature  of  representation  in  painting,  about  what  we  mean  by  it  in  the 
first  place. 

As  in  the  earlier  works,  Boice  has  retained  the  framing  element  within  his 
recent  paintings,  though  in  some  of  them  the  wood  strips  function  more  like  a 
bracket  than  a  frame,  for  they  set  one  canvas  apart  from  the  others  without 
fully  surrounding  it.  As  I  mentioned,  the  narrative  structure  is  far  more  com- 
plex in  the  paintings  of  1976  and  1977,  requiring  more  time  to  "figure 
out"  —  although  Boice  insists  that  one  does  not  really  need  to  figure  it  out  so 
precisely.  The  system  works  in  what  one  might  call  a  visual-conceptual  way, 
for  the  premise  is  now  to  place  mentally  one  canvas  over  the  summation 
canvas,  and  to  follow  by  putting  the  second  canvas  over  that  one.  With  a  bit 
of  maneuvering,  such  as  changing  the  positions  of  some  of  the  forms,  each 
picture  becomes  one  image.  Comprehending  the  paintings  requires  more  than 
simply  moving  the  images  across  the  panels,  which  was  the  case  in  the  earlier 
work.  When  asked  why  a  color  might  only  appear  once,  and  on  only  one 
canvas,  Boice  said  that  he  could  put  any  color  in  that  spot,  because  what  is 
actually  there  in  terms  of  the  system  is  hidden.  It  all  makes  a  lot  of  sense  if  you 
understand  that  the  artist  always  makes  the  rules  that  he  follows  in  orga- 
nizing his  canvas,  and  that  those  rules  are  arbitrary  and  can  be  changed, 
extended  or  even  broken  with  absolutely  no  penalties.  It  is  a  serious  game  — 
Boice  works  out  all  the  paintings  in  drawings  —  but  not  one  that  is  without 
humor.  If  the  viewer's  logical  bent  is  confused  by  Boice's  systems,  then  a  good 
lesson  has  been  learned/taught  about  how  we  look  and  see  things  with  pre- 
conceived ideas  concerning  the  ways  we  want  them  to  act  and  interact. 

To  this  date,  Boice's  forms  have  been  geometric  rectangles,  triangles, 
squares.  All  of  them  belong  to  the  tradition  of  non-objective  painting.  How- 
ever, Boice  does  not  adhere  to  geometric  forms  for  philosophical  or  theoretical 
reasons  that  pertain  to  painting.  He  uses  them  mainly  because  they  are  simple 
and  carry  no  information  into  their  placement  on  the  canvas.  They  don't  relate 
to  nature,  the  human  body,  architecture,  etc.  Since  Boice's  paintings  are  about 
the  nature  of  painting,  geometry  seems  to  provide  the  most  direct  format  for 
presenting  his  ideas.  In  a  way,  the  paintings  have  as  much  to  do  with  Matisse 
as  they  do  with  Mondrian. 

Similar  to  his  treatment  of  paint  and  color,  Boice  establishes  a  dialectic 
between  painted  forms  and  real  forms.  A  rectangle  can  be  painted,  or  it  can  be 
a  rectangle  of  colored  canvas,  that  is,  an  individual  unit  within  the  larger 
network.  In  some  cases,  the  rectangular  shape  of  the  canvas  is  mimicked  by  a 
painted  form  over  it.  In  the  work  reproduced  here,  for  instance,  red  is  painted 
over  yellow  canvas.  The  juncture  of  the  canvases  is  indicated  by  what  looks 
like  a  line  —  in  this  case  a  yellow  line  —  but  is  actually  the  result  of  the  red 
paint  not  coming  to  the  edges.  So,  the  decision-making  process  once  more 
challenges  what  and  how  one  sees. 


Jan  Groover's  work  is,  in  simple  terms,  concerned  with  the  formal  or 
pictorial  possibilities  of  photography  rather  than  the  documentary  or  human 
interest  aspects  of  the  medium.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Groover  turned  to 
photography  after  having  been  a  painter  for  many  years,  and  that  she  con- 
tinues to  make  drawings  of  the  formal  aspects  of  the  work  that  are  "filled  in" 
by  the  actual  photographs.  The  conception  comes  before  the  image. 

Each  piece  is  presented  in  multiple  panels,  usually  three  separate  panels 
or  photographic  prints.  It  is  the  relationship  between  the  individual  panels 
that  exposes  the  structure  Groover  uses  in  her  decision  to  present  those  partic- 
ular images  together.  There  is  always  a  common  or  shared  aspect  to  the  panels, 
even  though  the  photographs  appear  different.  In  the  earlier  work,  which  is 
more  obvious,  the  common  element  might  be  a  red  truck  that  is  photographed 
from  the  same  place.  However,  the  red  truck  in  each  panel  is  not  only  a  dif- 
ferent make,  size  and  color  red,  but  it  is  also  positioned  in  different  areas  of 
the  photograph.  Yet,  all  are  red  trucks.  In  Groover's  work  from  the  past  year, 
the  common  element  is  less  specific  or  obvious,  but  it  still  functions  in  the 
structural  relationship  of  the  panels.  A  vertical  tree  may  parallel  the  framing 
edge,  the  angle  of  the  street  curb  can  be  repeated,  or  the  distance  between  the 
camera  and  an  object  might  be  the  same  in  each  panel.  But  the  differences  are 
more  apparent  than  the  similarities,  and  the  discovery  of  visual  disparities 
between  things  that  are  similar  provides  a  stimulating  and  engrossing  relation- 
ship with  each  work  of  art.  In  the  work  reproduced  here,  for  example,  the  first 
thing  one  notices  is  that  the  three  panels  contain  images  of  frame  houses  with 
garages.  The  buildings  look  similar  and  could  very  possibly  be  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  The  trees,  flowers,  and  bushes  are  again  similar,  reinforcing 
our  conclusion  about  the  sameness  of  the  scenes  that  we  observe.  But  the  green 
house  on  the  right  and  the  pink  house  on  the  left  pose  interesting  formal  and 
spatial  problems  when  compared  to  the  white  house  in  the  center.  Surprisingly, 
Groover's  distance  from  each  house  was  the  same.  Another  interesting  pic- 
torial disparity  has  to  do  with  the  garages.  In  two  panels,  the  garage  is  clearly 
separated  from  the  house  it  belongs  to,  though  in  the  third  panel  the  relation- 
ship in  space  between  the  garage  and  the  house  is  ambiguous:  conceptually, 
we  would  assume  that  they  are  again  separate;  but,  due  to  the  angle  at  which 
the  photograph  was  made,  it  seems  visually  that  the  garage  and  house  are 
physically  flattened  into  one  another. 

The  more  certain  Groover  is  with  her  ideas,  the  more  liberties  she  seems 
to  take  in  presenting  them.  Over  the  past  two  years,  her  work  has  become  more 
complex  and  more  interesting.  In  fact,  the  latest  series,  which  is  included  in 
this  exhibition,  is  the  most  problematic  yet.  Landscape  photographs  taken  in 
Central  Park  contain  none  of  the  geometries  that  had  ordered  much  of  the 
previous  work.  Also,  nature  carries  many  "other"  connotations  which,  along 
with  its  inherent  seductiveness,  are  often  apparent  without  being  presented  in 
a  formal  way.  However,  Groover  is  able  to  circumvent  those  drawbacks  and  to 
present  images  organized  by  light,  color,  distance,  and  shadow. 

One  might  ask  what  all  this  conceptual/visual  dialectic  means  in  terms  of 
art.  Photography,  or  rather  the  camera,  can  isolate  objects  and  events  in  a 
manner  that  the  eye  and  mind  resist,  for  time  is  suspended  in  art  where  it  is 
continuous  in  life.  We  see  many  things  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  even  a  minute 
—  many  are  alike,  and  many  are  different.  The  notion  of  comparison  depends 
on  what  we  already  know,  and  we  are  constantly  comparing  things  in  life 
and,  I  might  add,  in  art.  In  Groover's  art,  however,  the  comparative  process  is 
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Bruce  Boice:  7.77,  1977;  canvas,  acrylic  and  wood;  40"  x  115" 


Jan  Groover:  419.5,  422.12.5,  1977;  photograph;  11 '/i"  x  \1V*" 


not  utilized  to  determine  "better,"  for  it  deals  more  with  the  idea  of  discovery 
or  learning  than  with  selection.  In  seeing  Groover's  work  and  involving  oneself 
in  its  ideas,  the  viewer  also  learns  something  about  the  nature  of  the  world 
outside  oneself. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  subject  matter,  although  Groover's  subjects 
per  se  are  always  less  important  than  the  pictorial  continuity/discontinuity  of 
her  images.  But  subject  matter  cannot  be  overlooked,  for  she  makes  conscious 
choices  about  what  and  what  not  to  photograph.  In  simplest  terms,  Groover 
selects  subjects  which  are  common  to  the  American  experience.  Though  they 
belong  to  general  categories,  they  become  particularized  through  isolation.  It 
is  a  pink  house,  but  a  pink  house  that  is  specific  in  its  presentation.  Her  urban, 
downtown  building  facades  could  possibly  be  identified,  but  they  represent  all 
office-type  structures.  It  is  the  geometry  of  shapes,  shapes  defined  by  light  on 
the  street  and  glass  and  stone,  that  really  interests  her.  It  remains,  however, 
that  she  selects  a  certain  kind  of  building  over  some  other  "type."  An  inter- 
esting exception  to  this  is  Groover's  work  for  the  Bicentennial.  She  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  to  photograph  Washington,  D.C. 
for  their  1976  project.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  project,  Groover  photo- 
graphed not  only  the  houses  and  yards  of  the  area,  but  included  as  well  some 
park  areas  that  had  specific  monuments  in  them.  Hence,  the  feeling  of  a 
particular  locale  became  paramount. 

Although  human  beings  are  present  in  a  few  of  Groover's  photographs, 
their  importance  is  minimal.  They  either  obscure  or  distract  from  the  pictorial 
problems,  and  they  connote  all  sorts  of  additional  meanings  that  are  out  of 
the  realm  of  Groover's  work.  But,  while  people  make  only  rare  appearances  in 
the  photographs,  their  presence  is  implied  in  all  of  the  work  prior  to  the  land- 
scapes. The  cars  and  trucks  are  moving  and  are  operated  by  someone.  All  of 
the  houses  and  lawns  are  well-tended,  implying  that  people  care  for  them.  The 
office  buildings  and  downtown  streets  likewise  suggest  that  business  is  being 
conducted  as  in  all  downtown  areas.  And  it  might  even  be  argued  that  the 
landscapes  allow  consideration  of  the  role  of  man  in  nature.  Still  another 
aspect  of  human  presence  is  Groover  herself,  for  the  photographer  is  the 
observer  of  the  scenes  presented,  and  we  become  acutely  aware  of  her  par- 
ticular point  of  view,  her  location  in  relation  to  the  image,  and  her  intention. 
So  the  scenes  are  the  product  of  the  presence  of  people,  even  though  the 
images  shy  away  from  them  as  expressive  vehicles. 

Groover's  work  confronts  the  nature  of  pictorial  organization  through 
photographic  images  of  similar  things  juxtaposed  in  a  comparative  method. 
It  is  like  a  game,  but  a  serious  one,  for  she  gets  to  the  root  of  how  we  confront 
the  world  visually  and  of  how  we  relate  to  that  information. 
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BONNY  SAULNIER 


"I  learn  by  going  where  I  have  to  go.  " 

—  Theodore  Roethke 

"The  Waking" 


It  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  find  two  painters  in  the  1970s  whose 

work  bears  as  little  immediate  visual  resemblance  and  yet  whose  shared  con- 
cerns in  making  abstract  paintings  yield  as  rich  and  mutually  inflective  a 
dialogue  as  Jake  Berthot  and  Katherine  Porter.  This  essay  intends  to  illuminate 
each  body  of  work,  primarily  in  terms  of  the  choices  made  by  each,  but  also 
in  terms  of  what  is  and  is  not  present  in  the  other. 

Both  Berthot  and  Porter  belong  to  the  generation  of  painters  raised  on 
the  waning  glory  of  Abstract  Expressionism  in  the  late  1950s.  Reacting  against 
an  excruciatingly  naked  expression  of  self  turned  maudlin,  painting  in  the  '60s 
opted  for  the  rational.  Cool,  swift,  machined  surfaces  closed  over  the  last 
traces  of  "psychic  space,"  and  specificity  of  form  displaced  sublimity  of 
feeling.  The  best  abstract  painting  in  the  1970s  has  resurrected  the  expressive 
potential  of  the  heroic  age  of  Abstract  Expressionism  without  retracting  the 
formal  lessons  of  painting  in  the  1960s.  Among  the  artists  who  currently  share 
in  redirecting  the  course  of  painting,  Berthot  and  Porter  are  exceptional  in 
their  fresh,  intelligent,  and  deeply  personal  responses  to  the  possibilities  of 
painting  in  this  situation. 

While  Porter's  paintings  have  always  vibrated  with  stinging  emotion  in 
tension  with  a  rigorous  intellect,  her  recent  works,  such  as  the  Donkey 
Serenades  (1976),  have  become  increasingly  deliberate  in  expressive  intensity 
and  increasingly  spontaneous  in  structure.  Berthot  in  the  same  period  has 
gradually  shifted  from  paintings  of  extreme  restraint  and  silence,  such  as 
Nympha  Red  (1969-70),  to  complex,  rich,  even  impassioned  color  and  han- 
dling in  his  most  recent  canvases. 

Jake  Berthot' s  paintings  are  essentially  about  color,  but  they  also  explore 
elements  of  drawing,  surface,  and  scale  through  a  simple  format  of  rectangu- 
lar shapes  suspended  in  or  acting  as  color  fields.  Nympha  Red  consists  of  two 
symmetrical  canvases,  notched  and  joined  to  form  a  horizontal  field  bracketed 
by  a  pair  of  narrow  bands,  which  fall  just  short  of  meeting  at  the  central 
junction.  The  field  of  fathomless  brown  smoulders  with  faint  flickers  of  red, 
absorbing  the  light  around  it  into  its  silent  recesses.  The  spacious  scale  and 
horizontal  span  intensify  the  sense  of  impenetrable  quiet.  At  the  same  time, 
the  thinly  painted  borders  function  both  literally  to  limit  the  picture  and  opti- 
cally to  restrict  it  by  pulling  the  fluctuating,  atmospheric  field  back  to  the 
canvas  surface. 

In  Scruff  (1972),  Berthot  reduced  the  interior  rectangle  to  a  more  specific 
and  contained  shape  of  dense  green,  conterminous  with  the  top  edge  of  the 


canvas  and  held  stringently  to  the  two  dimensions  of  the  surface.  With  this 
concern,  Berthot  is  responding  in  part  to  the  '60s  designation  of  the  painting 
as  a  physical  object  with  a  minimum  of  optical  "give."  He  also  switched  from 
acrylic  to  oil  paint  and  revels  here  in  the  sheer  malleability  of  the  material  as 
well  as  the  expanded  possibilities  for  color. 

Homage  to  a  Guitar  Player  (1975)  strikes  a  consummate  balance  between 
the  assertive  silvery  substance  of  the  interior  rectangle  and  the  relatively  lean 
handling  of  the  surrounding  brown  area.  From  this  point  of  equilibrium, 
Berthot  moves  to  a  new  configuration  of  one  or  two  vertical  bars  suspended 
at  the  center  of  the  picture  space,  as  in  Untitled  (1976).  Color  is  bold  and 
experimental.  The  vivid,  high-key  colors  seep  out  of  the  bars  to  illuminate  the 
entire  canvas  with  interior  light  —  sometimes  radiant,  sometimes  hushed,  and 
sometimes  a  piercingly  beautiful  combination  of  the  two,  as  in  the  sunset  of 
rose  tones  which  surprise  the  earthy  greens  in  the  lower  right  corner  of  Untitled. 

Color  in  the  recent  paintings,  rather  than  withdrawing  into  fictive  space, 
seems  to  pulsate  or  shine  forward  like  shafts  of  sunlight  into  the  space  between 
viewer  and  canvas.  This  is  achieved  in  part  by  Berthot's  use  of  pure  tones  like 
the  reds,  oranges,  and  brilliant  yellow  in  the  central  bar  of  Painting  (For  Bill) 
(1975-76),  and  in  part  by  the  contrast  of  those  colors  with  the  surrounding 
browns,  which  pick  up  and  reflect  glimmers  of  bright  color  as  though  it  were 
actual  light. 

In  addition,  Berthot  has  brought  the  spatial  and  surface  values  of  the  field 
and  bar  into  line  with  one  another.  Whole  surfaces  are  articulated  with  a 
sensitized,  personal  touch.  As  with  color,  surface  handling  varies  from  tender, 
piquant  touches  to  rough  slashes  alive  with  expressionistic  fervor. 

Berthot's  paintings  relate  in  format  and  color  activity  to  the  Abstract 
Expressionist  Mark  Rothko,  whose  floating  rectangles  of  color  explored 
similar  issues  of  luminosity,  the  invention  of  a  color  space  which  would  radiate 
forward  into  the  viewer's  own  space,  and,  not  least,  the  range  of  feelings 
which  pure  color  can  convey. 

As  a  substructure  for  color,  Berthot  has  consistently  investigated  the 
essential  premises  which  constitute  drawing,  particularly  the  innovations 
generated  by  Barnett  Newman  in  his  over-all  color  fields  articulated  by  a  single 
line  or  "zip."  Like  Newman,  Berthot  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  draw- 
ing comprises  the  means  of  sectioning  a  painting.  He  therefore  restricts  draw- 
ing to  the  least  number  of  lines  in  the  simplest  formation  (right  angles  to  each 
other  and  the  picture  edges)  which  can  "hold"  the  space  of  the  canvas. 
Nympha  Red  contains  a  literal  section  line  between  the  two  wings  of  the 
diptych,  but,  paradoxically,  this  line  reads  as  less  "real"  than  the  thin,  drawn 
lines  which  separate  the  rectangular  field  from  the  border  segments.  The 
notches  enhance  that  illusion  by  calling  attention  to  the  border  as  distinct 
from  the  field  —  at  exactly  the  point  where  the  dividing  line  threatens  to  inter- 
rupt the  sweep  of  field.  Painting  (For  Bill),  also  a  diptych,  pursues  the  play  of 
virtual  versus  actual  line  by  affixing  one  side  of  the  strong,  central  bar  to  the 
intersection  of  the  two  canvases.  Drawing  relinquishes  luxury  to  color. 

While  Berthot  represents  color  painting  at  its  best,  Katherine  Porter 
subsumes  color  to  her  intense  involvement  with  drawing.  Porter's  paintings 
of  the  last  three  years  develop  out  of  her  early  and  sustained  engagement  with 
the  grid  and  its  function  as  a  delimiting  device  in  the  structure  of  the  painted 
surface.  Underlying  Porter's  investigation  of  the  formal  order  of  the  grid  — 


systematic  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  which  map  out  both  the  lateral  exten- 
sions of  the  canvas  and  its  literal  flatness  —  is  the  logic  imposed  by  the  1960s 
definition  of  the  surface  as  flat  and  finite,  as  in  the  repeated  monochrome 
bands  of  Frank  Stella's  black  paintings  of  1959-60. 

Porter  has  injected  the  grid  with  her  personal  brand  of  expressionism, 
which  is  related  to  Pollock's  drawing  as  well.  Jackson  Pollock  revolutionized 
drawing  in  his  classic  drip  paintings  of  the  late  '40s  and  early  '50s.  In  his 
hands,  bounded  area  gave  way  to  pure  line  —  freed  from  its  traditional  func- 
tion as  edge  —  which  swirls  across  the  canvas  in  hugely  energetic,  indepen- 
dent streaks.  In  response  to  the  implications  of  Pollock's  drawing,  Porter 
pushes  her  grids  from  discreet  drawn  line  to  full-bodied  strokes  of  oil  paint 
taut  with  directional  pull.  Color  acts  as  a  property  of  the  grid  lines  and  hovers 
near  the  range  of  primaries,  occasionally  dipping  into  an  intentionally  ugly, 
discordant,  or  lurid  shade,  like  the  sleazy  lavender  band  in  The  Crown  Jewels: 
To  Sonja  (1976).  Here,  superimposed  grids  read  at  once  as  definition  of  a 
surface  plane,  as  supercharged  vectors  traversing  the  plane,  and,  where  a  blue 
grid  echoes  a  yellow  one,  for  instance,  as  incipiently  three-dimensional  cages 
which  trap  pockets  of  space  before  and  behind  the  delineated  surface. 

Most  importantly,  however,  Porter's  drawing  is  about  the  very  process 
of  drawing  as  it  becomes  painting,  like  a  visual  record  of  her  steps.  This 
concern  gives  works  such  as  To  Dennis  (1974)  a  sense  of  continual  change, 
as  though  the  painting  describes  a  single  moment  in  an  on-going  transforma- 
tion. The  surface  offers  a  spectrum:  from  penciled  grid  to  thin  washes  of  paint 
applied  in  ghostly  bands  of  chevrons  (which  acknowledge  the  over-all  format 
of  her  paintings  from  1973-74)  to  thickly  dabbed  grids  of  pure  color.  Woven 
into  the  grids  are  areas  of  viscous  color  in  broad  and  unmistakably  painterly 
strokes.  Scribbled  pencil  marks  on  raw  canvas  at  the  edges  act  as  a  "frame." 
These  are  the  transitional  marks  between  our  space  and  the  space  of  the  paint- 
ing. The  painter's  first  marks  are  drawn,  with  a  wealth  of  associations  —  the 
sketches  of  the  Old  Masters,  a  child's  first  scrawls,  or,  as  in  Donkey  Serenade  I, 
rows  of  X's  like  man's  first  mute  striving  for  meaningful  signs.  Moving  into 
the  painting,  drawn  lines  increasingly  become  painted  lines,  lines  with  the 
brush  fully  loaded  which  imitate  the  drawn  grid,  and  finally  crusts  of  pure 
paint  in  the  dense  center. 

In  the  Untitled  painting  from  1975,  the  process  is  more  veiled  in  keeping 
with  the  cooler,  more  detached  nature  of  the  work.  A  grid  is  only  vestigially 
visible  as  the  underpinning  of  this  series  of  three  nested  rectangles  —  the 
outermost,  deep  slate  blue  shot  through  with  pink,  the  second,  pearly  white, 
and  in  the  center  an  exquisite  near-square  of  gray  as  atmospheric  and  im- 
palpable as  storm  clouds.  Drawing  emerges  subtly.  Two  squares  on  either  side 
of  the  lightest  rectangle  contain  vigorous,  black  crayon  strokes,  like  shading 
disassociated  from  objects  and  held  in  an  abstract  space.  On  two  sides  of  the 
white  square,  further  black  drawing  functions  more  concretely  as  cast  shadow 
as  it  attempts  to  push  the  lighter  area  forward.  Finally,  the  trim  black  lines 
which  corner  the  light  square  work  like  a  draftsman's  register  marks  to  mea- 
sure out  and  define  the  surface  area. 

Donkey  Serenade  II  or  The  Dilemma  (1976),  as  its  title  intimates,  pushes 
off  in  a  risky  new  direction  in  terms  of  drawing.  The  grid  which  has  sustained 
Porter's  painting  from  the  first  is  virtually  obliterated  by  an  exceptionally 
complex  space  no  longer  attached  to  a  stable  armature.  The  painting  picks 
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Jake  Berthot:  Painting  —for  Bill,  1975-76;  oil  on  canvas;  72"  x  96" 


Katherine  Porter:  Donkey  Serenade  II  or  The  Dilemma,  1976;  oil  on  canvas;  66"  x  89!/2M 


up  the  inset  rectangles  and  "register  marks"  of  Untitled,  but,  aside  from  this 
minimal  structure,  drawing  is  free  to  gambol  over  the  whole  surface  in  quite 
eccentric  ways.  A  few  disordered  scribbles  and  X's  recall  an  earlier  preoccupa- 
tion; stray  diagonals  shaded  in  a  traditional  manner  look  unnervingly  like 
tangible  segments  of  line;  and  an  extraordinary,  fully  modelled,  blue  hemi- 
sphere emerges  from  the  misty  third  of  the  painting  at  the  right.  This  painting 
broadens  Porter's  repertory  to  include  surprising,  off-beat  elements  of  draw- 
ing as  well  as  perplexing  color  combinations  like  salmon  pink  and  army  green, 
all  in  the  interest  of  a  more  spontaneous  expressive  spirit. 

Porter's  paintings  are  built  up  layer  upon  layer  of  strangely  incompatible 
elements,  which  strain  at  the  extremes:  lyrical  and  jarring  color,  luscious  and 
pasty  brushwork,  terse  and  unleashed  line.  Drawing  functions  —  and  it  seems 
at  times  by  sheer  dint  of  will  —  as  the  unifying  principle  which  holds  her 
opposites  in  check. 

While  Katherine  Porter  stakes  out  from  the  first  the  range  of  her  gestures 
and  only  gradually  allows  a  rational  order  to  emerge  from  the  seeming  chaos 
of  incident,  Jake  Berthot's  work  gives  the  impression  of  utter  simplicity  — 
the  plainest  forms,  infused  with  color,  at  rest  on  the  surface.  It  is  only  slowly 
that  the  nuances  of  color  and  touch  in  Berthot's  work  yield  up  their  full 
expressive  resonance  and  strike  a  balance  between  the  rational  and  the 
emotive,  the  whole  and  the  orchestrated  passages  within  it.  Yet,  at  times,  the 
paintings  of  the  two  veer  surprisingly  close  in  mood. 

Ultimately,  both  artists  are  deeply  preoccupied  with  limits,  not  just  as  the 
literal  dimensions  of  the  canvas,  but  also  in  the  metaphorical  sense  of  personal 
limits  —  the  question:  how  far  can  I  go?  —  which  stands  painting  squarely 
in  the  world  we  inhabit. 

Berthot's  sense  of  limits  revolves  around  scale.  Berthot  works  in  an 
astonishing  variety  of  sizes:  canvases  a  scant  foot  square  to  paintings  twenty 
times  that  in  length  and  as  tall  as  a  person.  Yet,  I  would  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  an  even  more  astonishing  consistency  of  scale,  despite  the  sizes. 
Berthot's  paintings  are  big  and  generous.  Take,  for  example,  Scruff  and 
Homage  to  a  Guitar  Player.  The  former  is  approximately  twice  as  large  in 
each  dimension  as  the  latter.  In  scale,  however,  they  are  both  human.  There 
are  several  ways  in  which  this  is  true.  For  one,  the  interior  rectangle  in  Scruff 
approximates  human  size,  while  the  surrounding  area  reads  so  distinctly  as 
raw  canvas  that  it  reinforces  our  sense  that  the  inner  rectangle  is  the  crucial 
element  in  the  picture's  size  and  scale.  Secondly,  Scruff  is  a  painting  whose 
surface  and  lateral  expanse  are  emphasized  over  any  sense  of  deep  space. 
That  is,  the  painting  is  one  of  area;  it  is  measurable,  as  walls  and  floors  are. 
Homage,  on  the  other  hand,  creates  a  strong  visual  space  —  not  as  a  pull  into 
space  behind  the  surface  but  as  a  bodying  forth  of  its  extraordinary  silvery 
light  into  our  space.  It  is  this  sense  of  the  painting  exerting  a  visual  field 
between  itself  and  the  viewer  which  makes  its  small  size  almost  irrelevant  as 
it  expands  in  scale  to  confront  the  viewer  on  his  own  ground. 

Scale  operates  as  limit  in  Berthot's  art  because,  more  than  any  other 
feature  of  the  work,  scale  gives  the  impression  of  emerging  from  an  entirely 
intuitive  set  of  decisions.  Those  decisions  take  into  account  simultaneously 
the  limits  of  the  materials  and  the  limitlessness  of  the  human  imagination; 
they  do  so  by  acknowledging  that  every  decision  eliminates  countless  pos- 


sibilities, every  choice  narrows  the  field  of  choice.  I  have  the  remarkable 
sense  when  looking  at  Berthot's  paintings  that  the  size  of  a  picture  is  entirely 
determined  by  what  goes  on  inside  it,  as  though  every  painting  comes  into 
being  from  the  inside  out.  Though  every  move  is  willed  and  meant,  the  best 
paintings  seem  simply  to  have  occurred  naturally,  like  wild  flowers  do,  with 
perfect  internal  logic.  Literal  limits  are  given,  but  Berthot  tests  them  to  re- 
discover in  every  painting  both  exactly  how  far  he  can  go  in  color  and  handling 
and  exactly  how  spare  he  can  be  with  configuration.  Too  much  risks  indul- 
gence, too  little  risks  numbness,  the  mark  is  high,  the  reward  is  quality. 

Porter  explores  limits  in  a  different  way,  but,  I  believe,  from  the  same 
dual  generative  impulse:  to  acknowledge  the  paradox  of  human  experience 
which  encompasses  the  poles  of  fate  and  free  will;  and  to  mediate  between  the 
extremes  through  a  series  of  deductive  steps  rather  than  succumb  to  an  a 
priori  system  or  to  blind  anarchy. 

Like  Berthot,  Porter  deals  with  the  physical  limits  (the  edges)  of  the 
canvas  in  an  intuitive  way,  but,  unlike  Berthot,  she  defines  from  the  first  the 
premises  within  which  she  will  operate.  Besides  the  grid,  Porter  uses  a  fictive 
frame  within  the  frame  to  acknowledge  the  limited  arena  in  which  she  can 
paint.  Implicit  in  the  hasty  scrawl  at  the  edges  of  To  Dennis  is  a  chafing  at 
those  limits  which  must  at  times  exert  a  terrible  gravity  on  flights  of  imagina- 
tion. Rebellion  emerges  explicitly  in  Donkey  Serenade  II  or  The  Passing  of 
Time  in  which  the  squared-off  grid,  hidden  by  dense  black  pigment  in  the 
interior,  appears  on  the  raw  canvas  border  with  each  space  of  the  grid  firmly 
x'd  out.  The  gesture  strains  against  the  grid's  rationality  but  acquiesces  to  the 
urge  for  reason.  The  later  Donkey  Serenade  virtually  expunges  the  grid  but 
retains  the  idea  of  framedness  in  the  salmon  pink,  open  rectangle  shored  up  by 
fragments  of  drawing  in  the  center  of  the  picture.  The  result  is  a  relaxed  and 
lyrical  control  rather  than  a  head-on  clash  between  negation  and  construction, 
like  a  plateau  in  the  on-going  struggle  to  paint  from  heart  and  mind  at  once. 

In  the  work  of  Jake  Berthot  and  Katherine  Porter,  what  is  revealed  in  the 
last  analysis  is  the  discovery  for  the  artist  and  the  viewer  alike  of  what  it  means 
to  make  a  painting.  It  is  as  though  every  painting  embodies  the  experience  of 
facing  a  bare  canvas,  the  inexorable  freedom  to  make  any  marks  one  chooses 
on  that  surface,  the  risk  of  failure,  the  aspiration  to  express  the  inexpressible, 
and,  finally,  the  choices  one  makes  to  resolve  one's  experience  of  the  world 
into  art.  A  painting  is  at  once  a  detached  physical  object  and  the  summation  of 
a  human  stance  in  the  world;  ineluctably  grounded  in  the  material,  it  irrepress- 
ibly  glimpses  the  spiritual.  Most  of  all,  Berthot  and  Porter  want  no  more  than 
to  make  the  very  best  possible  painting. 
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DEBORAH  WYE 


When  Carl  Belz  asked  me  to  take  part  in  a  women's  project  at  the  Rose 

Art  Museum,  I  began  to  think  about  the  general  topic  of  femaleness  and  art. 
I  had  certainly  been  aware  of  the  issue,  but  until  this  time  had  unconsciously 
avoided  it.  Even  at  this  point,  I  was  reluctant  to  explore  female  imagery  or 
specific  sensibility,  but  I  did  try  to  compile  a  list  of  women  artists  whose  work 
I  liked.  I  wanted  to  know  if  their  names  would  be  among  the  relatively  small 
number  of  artists  I  would  put  on  any  top  list.  Several,  in  fact,  were.  My  final 
selection  for  this  exhibition  was  not  based  on  gender,  however,  but  on  an 
intuitive  choice  about  the  work  I  wanted  to  think  about  and  show  at  this 
particular  moment.  That  turned  out  to  be  the  sculpture  of  Louise  Bourgeois 
and  Lee  Newton,  artists  who  perhaps  would  not  have  occurred  to  me  had  the 
women's  issue  not  been  raised  initially. 

Miss  Bourgeois  is  an  artist  at  the  height  of  her  maturity,  having  made  art 
for  over  40  years.  Miss  Newton,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the  early  stages  of  her 
art-making  life.  Both  are  sculptors,  and  both  share  certain  sensibilities.  For 
instance,  both  have  a  keen  interest  in  materials  for  their  own  sake,  such  as  the 
richness  of  marble  or  the  fragility  of  chicken  wire,  although  neither  relates  to 
metal  for  sculpture.  Also,  the  overriding  factor  of  each  artist's  temperament 
involves  a  conscious  individuality.  Neither  is  particularly  interested  in  the 
progression  of  modern  art;  rather,  they  are  pre-occupied  with  self-expression. 
This  is  an  unusual  situation  for  me  to  discuss,  because  until  this  time  I  have 
been  most  at  home  dealing  with  the  formal  issues  surrounding  art.  Here,  I 
found  that  Louise  Bourgeois  makes  art  "to  exorcise  certain  personal  feelings," 
and  Lee  Newton  makes  art  because  it  is  the  very  best  way  of  "showing  who 
I  am."*  The  result  for  both  artists  is  a  body  of  work  which  strongly  reflects 
a  personal  mythology.  And,  although  the  mythologies  may  be  ultimately  in- 
decipherable, the  works  strike  very  responsive  chords  in  me  and  urge  to  be 
addressed  from  the  viewpoint  of  personal  content.  For  the  most  part,  I  will 
try  to  do  that. 

The  story  of  Louise  Bourgeois'  sculpture  is  unusual.  Her  work  has  never 
been  a  major  part  of  what  I  perceive  as  the  on-going  dialogue  of  contemporary 
art.  Instead,  her  pieces  crop  up  from  time  to  time  in  galleries  and  museums  or 
are  seen  in  magazine  reproduction.  The  quality  of  these  individual  pieces  is 
consistently  high,  causing  one  to  wonder  why  the  work  as  a  whole  is  not  better 
known.  I  had  concluded  that  it  was  interesting  but  eccentric,  and  so  individ- 
ualized and  personal  that  it  became  an  anomaly  in  the  general  scheme  of  art 
movements  and  trends.  My  first  meeting  with  the  artist  bore  out  all  the 


ambiguity  surrounding  her  work.  It  became  clear  that  Bourgeois  does  not 
make  art  "to  show."  She  mentioned  a  built-in  "self-defeatism,"  which  she 
explained  as  meaning  she  is  even  afraid  of  success.  Success  and  a  career  are 
not  her  purposes.  She  calls  herself  a  "loner"  in  the  art  scene,  and  she  is  very 
proud  of  the  fact.  She  does  not  like  to  be  compared  to  other  artists. 

Her  conversation  dwells  on  deliberate  motivations  leading  to  specific 
works  of  art.  The  emotions  she  chooses  to  express  in  sculpture  fall  within 
the  basic  areas  of  all  human  experience,  for  instance  those  surrounding  the 
realities  of  femaleness  and  maleness.  She  talks  about  the  difficulty  of  relation- 
ships between  men  and  women;  about  relationships  between  daughters  and 
mothers;  about  the  frustrations  in  her  early  life  as  an  artist  trying  to  be  taken 
seriously  by  older  men  like  Duchamp  or  Breton;  about  her  father;  or  about 
the  underlying  theme  of  saying  "no"  to  all  men  and  all  they  can  be.  She 
discusses  eroticism,  but  makes  it  clear  that  explicit  eroticism  is  not  the  aim  of 
her  work.  In  her  terms,  directly  focusing  on  the  erotic  would  result  in  a  work 
that  wasn't  erotic  in  the  deepest  sense.  She  believes  the  emotion  should  not  be 
obvious  if  it  is  to  be  powerfully  felt. 

Early  on,  Bourgeois  was  pre-occupied  with  feelings  of  personal  isolation, 
the  problems  of  relationships,  and  human  communication  generally.  He 
Disappeared  Into  Complete  Silence  and  The  Listening  One,  both  from  1947, 
are  works  concerned  with  these  issues.  Although  they  still  have  meaning 
for  her,  she  says  she  could  not  make  the  same  pieces  now,  because  those  kinds 
of  feelings  are  not  as  immediate  for  her.  They  still  do  evoke,  though,  impor- 
tant meaning  for  me.  In  the  etchings,  some  feminist  notions  especially  are 
familiar  and  poignant.  And  the  human  scale  and  content  of  the  scultpure  seem 
timeless,  if  not  also  primitive  and  basic.  In  the  late  '60s,  Bourgeois  was  caught 
up  in  the  political  situation.  Given  my  personal  pre-occupation  with  form,  I 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  Bourgeois'  internalization  of  this  period  prompted 
sculpture  about  riots  and  peace  marches.  Molotov  Cocktail  is  from  that 
period.  I  relate  to  it  as  a  deadly  serious,  monumental  and  even  primordial 
sculptural  statement  which  is  simultaneously  inert  and  violent.  In  spite  of  its 
simple  shape,  it  achieves  the  grave  and  mysterious  content  of  a  pre-historic 
weapon. 

The  artist  incorporates  the  issue  of  style  in  her  explanations  of  how  a 
particular  form  serves  some  particular  content.  For  example,  in  her  lair  pieces, 
such  as  The  Quartered  One,  she  uses  bulbous,  womb-like  structures  and 
pockets  to  evoke  the  "protective"  and  "fertile"  side  of  women;  whereas  in 
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the  Knife  Lady  series,  she  shows  that  a  frightened  woman  will  turn  herself 
into  a  blade  with  "aggressive  and  violent"  characteristics  which  can  protect 
her.  The  pink  marble  version  of  this  theme  is  elegant  and  slippery  like  a 
chameleon  and  clearly  embodies  this  second  potential.  The  Trani  Episode, 
originally  made  in  alabaster,  was  "about  life;"  later  re-done  in  granite,  it  was 
Bourgeois'  conception  for  a  gravestone  which  could  serve  to  "negate  death." 

In  her  latest  sculpture,  Bourgeois  incorporates  less  personal  motivations 
and,  in  fact,  has  said  that  her  work  is  becoming  somewhat  less  personal. 
Ongoing  Dialogue  is  a  stone  xylophone,  involving  two  separate  parts,  for 
which  the  sculptor  invited  musical  collaboration  from  a  composer.  This 
inclusion  of  another  person  in  the  conception  of  the  work  stresses  to  me  its 
less  hermetic  nature.  The  sculptor  envisions  the  musical  score  played  on  one 
part  of  the  sculpture  to  result  in  sounds  which  will  form  an  ongoing  dialogue 
with  a  second  part  located  across  a  span  of  exhibition  space.  She  is  interested 
in  the  degree  to  which  the  audience  is  conscious  of  the  sounds  and  fascinated 
by  the  fact  that  some  people  will  not  be  aware  of  them  at  all.  In  this  way,  the 
piece  defines  what  she  calls  a  "fluid"  rather  than  a  "static"  environment. 
In  a  certain  sense,  the  title  Ongoing  Dialogue  could  be  a  thematic  description 
of  Bourgeois'  works  all  seen  together.  For,  throughout  her  life,  the  artist  has 
made  her  presence  felt  in  a  subtle  and  elusive  dialogue  with  us  about  the  issues 
that  concerned  her  most  deeply. 

What  are  the  stylistic  considerations  of  these  strongly  individualized 
works?  This  is  an  area  the  artist  herself  does  not  talk  about  at  any  length. 
Yet,  when  I  brought  up  the  issue  specifically,  she  expressed  the  surprising 
view  that  the  "formalism"  of  her  work  is  the  "most  important  element."  She 
feels  a  work  must  have  achieved  a  state  of  "formal  perfection"  before  it 
merits  serious  attention.  In  her  words,  "that  is  obvious."  The  dynamics  of  her 
achievement  in  the  area  of  style  are  part  of  the  mystery  surrounding  her  work. 
I  like  to  imagine  her  as  a  kind  of  magician  fashioning  highly  potent  images. 

Bourgeois  would  resist  a  discussion  of  her  work  in  terms  of  the  history 
of  modern  sculpture.  But  as  someone  with  a  certain  distance,  I  can  see  her 
formal  vocabulary  belongs  within  the  20th  century  sculptural  tradition  which 
issues  from  Brancusi.  The  work  takes  its  place  roughly  in  the  context  of  the 
Surrealist  generation  of  sculptors  such  as  Arp,  Ernst,  or  Giacometti.  In 
contemporary  terms,  it  could  be  seen  in  relation  to  the  work  of  Eva  Hesse  or 
to  artists  interested  in  the  primitive  and  environmental  implications  of 
sculpture.  But,  placed  beside  any  of  this  work,  Bourgeois'  sculpture  has  a 
uniqueness  which  overrides  all  other  considerations.  It  has  startling  directness. 
It  is  never  idealized  as  an  "art  object."  In  fact,  there  is  little  aesthetic 
distancing  between  it  and  the  viewer.  It  is  vulnerable,  responsive,  and  idio- 
syncratic. She  has  said  that  formal  decisions  are  themselves  part  of  the 
personal  symbolism  of  her  work  —  how  high  a  piece  stands  from  the  floor, 
its  size,  its  color,  etc.  There  is  no  canon  or  tradition  to  which  she  consciously 
adheres,  and  the  resulting  work  embodies  her  personal  "aloneness"  in  an 
untheatrical  way.  Its  aim  is  always  to  make  contact  with  the  viewer.  It  is 
essentially  about  human  communication  and  exchange.  Through  magic, 
mystery,  and  depth  of  personal  involvement,  she  achieves  her  goals. 

Bourgeois  has  mentioned  that  many  people  give  up  after  trying  to  write 
about  her  work,  saying  they  prefer  to  let  it  speak  for  itself.  Ultimately,  I  agree 
with  this.  But  right  now  I  am  particularly  interested  in  how  an  artist  views  art- 


making  and  specifically  why  an  artist  makes  art.  I  am  moved  by  the  meaning 
of  art  for  Louise  Bourgeois.  It  is  not  the  shape  or  look  of  the  work  which 
mainly  concerns  me  here  as  much  as  it  is  the  life  force  it  contains.  The  work 
rides  the  line  between  abstraction  and  representation.  It  is  representational 
in  that  it  makes  an  emotion  tangible,  and  it  is  abstract  in  that  it  allows  me  to 
share  in  the  outcome  rather  than  being  bound  to  the  artist's  reality  alone. 

My  experience  with  Louise  Bourgeois  has  been  unusual  and  extremely 
full.  I  feel  especially  privileged  to  have  shared  conversations  with  such  a 
unique  person  whose  life  has  been  so  rich  and  varied.  In  Lee  Newton,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  dealt  with  a  contemporary,  and  in  certain  ways  this  involvement 
was  simpler.  The  flow  of  conversation  was  between  two  sympathetic  women  of 
the  same  generation.  I  am  enormously  grateful  to  both  artists. 

I  also  approached  Lee  Newton  with  my  formalist  background  and  with 
plans  to  discuss  the  history  of  modern  sculpture  and  her  place  in  it.  She  would 
not  and  could  not  do  that.  The  difficulty  lay  in  her  personal  approach  to  what 
is  for  her  simply  "art-making."  She  was  most  interested  in  telling  me  that 
the  work  was  about  her  and  that  she  had  begun  to  realize  how  gestures  she 
previously  thought  were  totally  intuitive  seemed,  upon  reflection,  to  be  about 
"specific  events  and  feelings"  she  has  about  her  life.  To  Lee  Newton,  the 
whole  artistic  enterprise  is  about  communicating.  Her  drawings  are  at  this 
point  as  important  as  her  sculpture  and,  in  fact,  each  mode  of  expression 
feeds  the  other  in  an  active  way. 

My  own  responses  to  each  of  her  recent  sculptures  were  personal,  com- 
plicated, and  quite  explicit.  I  emphasize  that  they  are  mine  alone  and  that 
they  were  not  prompted  by  anything  the  artist  and  I  discussed.  The  earlier  of 
the  two  sculptures,  "L"  Piece,  made  in  January  and  February  of  1976,  is 
reminiscent  of  the  minimal  configurations  of  Judd,  Morris,  or  LeWitt,  but  its 
content  is  felt  immediately  and  the  resulting  experience  is  quite  different.  The 
work  resembles  an  empty  stage-set  or  camp-ground.  Confronting  the  sculpture 
is  like  coming  upon  an  unusual  dwelling-place,  foreign  in  time  and  space,  but 
now  abandoned  by  its  former  inhabitants.  The  implication  is  that  the  "site" 
had  previously  had  some  use  or  meaning  which  we  will  never  know.  I  imagine 
this  would  be  comparable  to  an  experience  with  the  Easter  Island  totems  or, 
on  an  even  larger  scale,  with  Stonehenge.  The  fact  that  light  bulbs  are  burning 
somehow  indicates  that  the  inhabitants  have  not  been  gone  for  very  long.  The 
piece  is  still  "alive"  and  functional  enough  for  us  to  become  involved, 
although  we  feel  sure  the  original  owners/users  will  not  return.  It  is  ours  now. 

There  is  a  lot  to  look  at  here:  powerful  drawing  with  the  hanging  cords, 
an  integrated  composition  with  light  bulbs  pulling  the  disparate  cubes  together, 
and  rich  visual  variety  in  texture  and  arrangement  of  materials.  These  textures 
are  combined  in  witty,  yet  natural  ways.  We  are  familiar  with  all  the  materials 
used:  light  bulbs,  wooden  beams,  buckets,  chicken  wire,  extension  cords,  and 
nails.  They  are  not  exotic.  The  nails  set  along  the  top  of  the  wooden  cube  seem 
particularly  natural,  and  their  placement  is  visually  and  tactilely  satisfying. 
But  their  meaning  extends  beyond  the  aesthetic.  It  seems  that  ribbons  or  ropes 
might  have  hung  from  them  at  one  time  and  that  people  might  have  held  the 
ribbon  ends  during  a  ceremony.  The  bucket  adds  a  light  touch  to  the  symbolic 
atmosphere,  yet  there  are  also  some  frightening,  cage-like  overtones  to  the  piece. 

Newton's  next  major  piece,  First  Circle,  completed  in  late  1976,  also  takes 
the  form  of  an  abandoned  site.  But  this  time  it  seems  to  be  a  playground  rather 
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Louise  Bourgeois:  The  Quartered  One,  1960;  plaster;  66"  x  36"  x  42"  (detail) 


Lee  Newton:  First  Circle,  1976;  mixed  media;  132"  x  288"  x  324"  (detail) 


than  a  ceremonial  ground.  There  are  some  solemn  overtones,  but  the  piece  on 
the  whole  seems  like  a  large  game-board.  The  wire  "non-fire"  with  its  colorful 
base  is  one  of  the  whimsical  details,  but  the  color,  tilt,  and  arrangement  of  all 
the  elements  contribute  to  the  friendly  atmosphere  and  playful  content.  In  the 
last  analysis,  however,  the  viewer  is  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  piece.  We  are 
not  told  the  rules  of  this  "game,"  nor  are  we  invited  to  play.  We  are  encouraged 
to  look  and  to  become  involved  visually  and  emotionally,  but  in  the  end  this 
game  belongs  to  someone  else,  someone  who  has  worked  hard  to  set  it  up.  In 
this  aspect  of  distancing,  the  piece  seems  most  to  remind  us  that  it  is  an  artwork. 

Newton  herself  talks  about  First  Circle  in  relation  to  her  fascination  with 
the  3-ring  circus  and  all  the  color  and  activity  of  such  an  event.  She  makes  it 
clear,  though,  that  the  piece  is  not  an  abstract  version  of  a  circus  in  the  tradition 
of  Alexander  Calder.  She  is  involved  with  the  more  general  issues  of  "chaos" 
and  "structure"  which  are  the  simultaneous  features  of  a  circus.  More  per- 
sonally, she  feels  this  piece  is  about  her  interest  in  the  "difficulty  of  focusing." 

The  flatness  inherent  in  this  piece  is  much  further  from  traditional  sculp- 
tural forms  than  are  the  blocks  of  "L"  Piece.  The  whole  gives  an  effect  of 
drawing  in  3-dimensions,  with  the  floor  used  as  the  pictorial  ground.  In  this 
regard,  the  effect  of  Newton's  drawings  is  dramatically  felt  in  the  sculpture. 
She  has  said  that  drawings,  in  general,  have  allowed  her  to  "learn"  much 
faster  than  the  sculpture  ever  has,  in  that  she  gets  immediate  gratification  from 
them.  Her  deep  involvement  with  drawings  during  the  last  two  years  explains 
to  me  the  wide  change  in  her  work  since  completing  "L"  Piece,  especially  in 
terms  of  this  general  flattening-out  quality.  She  has  said  that  drawings  also 
contributed  to  her  use  of  color  in  First  Circle.  With  them,  she  began  to  think 
of  color  as  a  "separate  material"  rather  than  as  something  "to  cover  up 
another  material."  And  in  this  sculpture  we  are  again  involved  with  Newton's 
exploration  of  properties  of  materials.  Color  is  a  welcome  addition  to  a  group 
that  includes  water  and  sand,  ropes,  chicken  wire,  bulbs,  and  a  tennis  ball. 
She  describes  her  interest  in  materials  as  an  interest  in  "personalities"  and  her 
use  of  new  ones  as  major  additions  to  her  visual  vocabulary. 

When  discussing  her  pieces  generally,  the  artist  says  she  wants  them  to 
"command  their  own  space."  She  is  not  concerned  with  the  environment  as  a 
defining  aspect  of  her  pieces,  because  she  does  not  want  any  particular  room 
or  space  to  have  control  over  her  own  decisions  about  placement  and  relation- 
ships. If  the  piece  is  shown  in  a  new  location,  she  will  make  adjustments  only 
to  get  the  piece  to  come  across  as  she  meant  it  originally.  She  is  not  involved 
with  site  pieces  per  se.  She  is  involved,  instead,  with  "energies"  that  are  set  up 
from  her  precise  placement  of  materials.  She  is  not  involved,  either,  with  any 
process  or  change  that  she  does  not  control.  For  instance,  she  wants  the  water 
in  the  buckets  of  her  recent  piece  to  be  re-filled  each  day  so  no  evaporation  will 
change  the  level  she  has  decided  upon.  The  piece  is  always  about  her  and  her 
decisions.  She  tries  to  get  a  piece  "closer  and  closer"  to  what  she  "needs  to 
look  at,"  thus  having  art  become  a  subtle  way  of  letting  people  know  who  she  is. 

My  initial  interest  in  Lee  Newton's  work,  that  is,  as  part  of  an  antiform 
sculptural  tradition  or  of  recent  procedural  and  environmental  art  movements, 
had  little  meaning  once  I  became  consciously  involved  in  it  and  began  to 
realize  where  she  was  in  relation  to  it.  Again  I  found,  as  I  had  found  with 
Louise  Bourgeois,  that  I  was  involved  with  a  serious  art-maker  who  had  de- 


liberately personal  intentions.  Still,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  in  either  case  that 
the  viewer's  job  is  to  guess  what  those  intentions  might  be.  One's  reactions 
depend  on  the  work  and  on  oneself,  and  the  pieces  are  successful  in  the  rich- 
ness they  provide  for  each  of  us  personally.  When  I  asked  Newton  whose 
work  she  was  fond  of,  or  who  might  have  influenced  her,  she  was  reluctant 
to  name  names.  She  said  that  in  general  she  is  not  much  of  an  "art  lover"  and 
is  not  very  concerned  with  what  is  being  done  in  the  art-world  at  large.  She 
says  that  if  she  thinks  about  art  during  her  working  process,  it  has  a  "stifling" 
effect.  She  would  rather  begin  each  time  with  no  rules.  She  wants  each  element 
in  her  work  to  have  a  chance  to  be  "given  birth  to  by  the  piece  itself." 

In  much  contemporary  art,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  lack  of  content 
and  substance.  I  find  a  tendency  for  abstraction  to  be  too  close  to  decoration 
and  for  representation  to  be  simply  banal.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  was 
especially  drawn  to  the  strongly  individualized  work  of  Bourgeois  and  Newton. 
And  since  their  work  seemed  to  encourage  an  analysis  that  was  quite  personal, 
I  was  obliged  to  enlarge  my  own  formalist  outlook.  Most  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing I  am  interested  in  at  this  point  seems  to  be  about  something,  although  not 
in  a  conventional  sense.  It  seems  to  be  symbolic  in  a  personal  or  idiosyncratic 
way  and  very  absorbing  even  though  literal  meaning  is  not  the  issue  for  the 
viewer  or  the  artist.  The  issue  is  personal  meaning,  and  this  is  the  factor  that 
can  add  dimension  and  space  to  formal  vocabularies  that  have  become  too 
absorbed  in  opticality  and  flatness  for  their  own  sake. 

To  me,  Louise  Bourgeois  and  Lee  Newton  are  artists  who  are  involved 
in  a  combination  of  individual  and  universal  concerns.  Their  work  contains 
a  complicated  and  indecipherable  mythology  based  on  their  personal  beliefs 
and  experience,  as  well  as  formal  structure  of  the  highest  achievement.  I  have 
emphasized  the  personal  elements  in  this  essay,  because  the  artists'  viewpoints 
call  for  that  and  because  that  area  is  often  neglected.  For  me  right  now,  one 
of  the  interesting  questions  about  art  is  not  so  much  the  "nuts  and  bolts"  of 
how  it  is  made,  but,  rather,  the  complex  meaning  of  the  result. 


*All  quotations  came  from  discussions  with  the  artists  in  preparation  for  this  exhibi- 
tion and  catalogue. 
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GREGORY  GILLESPIE 


LYNTON  WELLS 


1936        Born  Roselle  Park,  New  Jersey 

Selected  Solo  Exhibitions: 

1966  Forum  Gallery,  New  York  (also  1968,  1970,  1972,  1973,  1976) 
1969        American  Academy  in  Rome 

1971        Alpha  Gallery,  Boston 

1974        Galleria  Fante  di  Spade,  Milan  and  Rome 

Selected  Group  Exhibitions: 

1965        Annual,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York 

Selected  Awards: 

1962        Fulbright  Fellowship  to  Italy 

1967  Tiffany  Award 

1971        Julius  Hallgarten  Prize,  National  Academy  of  Design 
1976        Art  Award,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters 
and  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters 

Selected  Collections: 

Georgia  Art  Museum,  University  of  Georgia 

Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  Jersey  State  Museum,  Trenton 

Rose  Art  Museum,  Brandeis  University 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York 


1940         Born  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Selected  Solo  Exhibitions: 

1969  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan  (also  1972) 
1971         Everson  Museum  of  Art,  Syracuse 

1974  Cuningham  Ward  Gallery,  New  York 

1975  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York 

1976  Galerie  Andre  Emmerich,  Zurich 

Selected  Group  Exhibitions: 

1970  Photography  Into  Sculpture,  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York 
Figures/ Environments,  Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis 

1971  What's  Happening  in  Soho,  Art  Gallery,  University  of  Maryland 

1973  Biennial,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York 

1974  Recent  Abstract  Painting,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn 

1975  Contemporary  Selection,  Princeton  University  Museum  of  Art 

1976  Photo/Synthesis,  Herbert  F.  Johnson  Museum,  Cornell  University 

Awards: 

1973        New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts 

1975         National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

Selected  Collections: 

Dallas  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Herbert  F.  Johnson  Museum  of  Art,  Cornell  University 

Indianapolis  Museum  of  Art 

Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York 

Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis 
Selected  Bibliography: 
Carol  Chelz,  Lynton  Wells,  Everson  Museum  of  Art,  Syracuse, 

New  York,  November  1971. 
Martin  Friedman,  Figures/Environments,  Walker  Art  Center, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  May  1970. 
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SALLY  YARD 


The  works  of  Gregory  Gillespie  and  Lynton  Wells  are  in  some  ways  totally 

dissimilar  —  traditional  oil  painting  versus  photography,  realism  versus  ab- 
straction. As  contemporary  American  artists,  they  nonetheless  share  certain 
concerns.  Gillespie  is  involved  in  capturing  the  surfaces  of  things,  though 
always  his  images  are  pervaded  by  a  psychological  intensity  which  makes  them 
much  more  than  exact  portrayal.  He  probes  into  the  nature  of  actuality  which 
is  seen  as  an  illusionistic  apparatus  in  flux,  its  levels  and  layers  in  shifting 
relationship.  Lynton  Wells  is  also  involved  with  illusion,  and  by  manipulating 
the  photographic  medium  and  working  over  his  images  on  linen  with  oil  and 
acrylic,  his  method  since  1971,  he  creates  dreamy  suggestions  of  imaginary 
and  varied  places. 

Disclosing  their  means  of  illusion  is  another  concern  Gillespie  and  Wells 
share.  In  Still  Life:  Studio  (1973),  Gillespie  depicts  a  bowl  of  turpentine  as 
well  as  the  screen  grid  he  uses  for  determining  perspective  and  for  adjusting 
scale.  He  has  incorporated  a  faintly  lined  grid,  a  trompe  l'oeil  T  square,  and  a 
copy  of  an  early  Self  Portrait  (1969)  in  Studio  Wall  (1976).  Lynton  Wells's 
photographs  of  course  depend  on  artificial  light,  and,  in  the  works  in  this 
exhibition,  he  invariably  acknowledges  this  functional  aspect  of  his  process 
in  the  completed  image,  showing  lights,  cords,  and  outlets.  A  prototype  for  the 
self-portrayal  of  the  artist  with  the  tools  of  his  trade  is  Velasquez's  Las 
Meninas.  Contemporary  parallels  can  be  found  in  Robert  Rauschenberg's 
and  Jasper  Johns's  paint  brushes  and  rulers  portrayed  or  fixed  within  the 
fabrics  of  their  paintings. 

Gillespie  is  a  master  of  trompe  l'oeil.  His  use  of  collage  and  occasional 
three-dimensional  bas-relief  often  makes  it  virtually  impossible  to  distin- 
guish what  is  actual  from  what  is  illusion.  The  temptation  of  the  viewer  is  to 
be  dazzled  by  the  trompe  l'oeil,  but  for  Gillespie  this  is  a  means  to  an  expres- 
sive end.  His  concern  with  illusionism/realism  should  be  understood,  at  least 
in  part,  in  terms  of  the  eight  years  he  spent  in  Italy,  as  he  is  related  to  the 
Italian  and  Northern  Renaissance  painters  in  sensibility  as  well  as  technique. 
Gillespie  paints  only  on  wood  panels  and  builds  his  paintings  in  thin  layers  of 
oil  and  magna.  His  paintings  are  often  quite  small,  though  for  the  present 
exhibition  I  have  chosen  larger  pictures  in  order  to  more  fully  represent 
another  side  of  his  work.  He  reveled  in  the  exposure  to  the  masterpieces  of 
Italian  art,  and  throughout  his  work  allusions  to  past  art  occur  in  an  appar- 
ently incidental,  daydream  manner.  His  subject  matter  was  influenced  by  the 
details  of  everyday  Italian  life  —  posters  peeling  from  walls  that  have  been 
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restuccoed  for  centuries,  the  intricate  tile  patterns  of  trattoria  floors,  sacred 
relics  deeply  imbedded  in  obscure  niches  of  small  churches,  the  illusionistic 
absurdity  of  a  wooden  window  frame  painted  to  simulate  wood  grain.  His 
often  surrealistic  approach  reflects  his  interest  in  what  lies  beneath  appear- 
ances. His  works  are  surrealistic  in  juxtaposing  images  of  different  times  and 
spaces  and  in  uncovering  what  lies  beneath  the  paint  and  plaster  which  color 
rooms  and  cover  a  multitude  of  mysteries. 

Gillespie's  treatment  of  the  subject  of  the  studio  still  life  ranges  from  the 
straightforward  Still  Life:  Studio  and  Still  Life  with  Squash  and  Rutabagas 
(1975)  to  the  complex  and  animated  Studio  Wall  which  has  an  almost  Fel- 
liniesque  quality  of  activity.  Still  Life:  Studio  is  a  placid  image.  The  painter's 
screen  on  the  wall  reads  almost  as  a  window.  Enmeshed  in  the  grid  is  an  em- 
bracing couple  in  black  and  white,  as  though  snipped  from  a  newspaper.  The 
scumbled,  paint-flecked  surface  of  the  table  and  the  bowl  of  turpentine  tell 
of  the  activity  which  takes  place  here,  while  the  sketchy  outline  of  a  box  sug- 
gests a  painterly  idea  considered  and  discarded.  In  Still  Life  with  Squash  and 
Rutabagas,  the  rectilinearity  of  the  setting  contrasts  with  the  organic  curves 
of  the  vegetables,  the  tiles  of  the  floor  spell  out  their  own  perspective.  The 
rutabagas  are  quite  phallic  and  the  squash  rather  voluptuous.  In  the  still  lifes 
of  Chardin  or  Cezanne,  fruits  become  chunky  personae,  as  do  the  vegetables 
of  Gillespie's  paintings. 

Studio  Wall  is  one  of  the  most  dense  images  Gillespie  has  painted,  as  well 
as  the  largest.  The  mannequin  seated  on  cinder  blocks  gestures  us  into  the 
painting,  like  one  of  those  welcoming  characters  who  beckons  us  into  a  Fellini 
film.  The  mannequin  recalls  Watteau's  Gilles,  appealing  to  us  from  some- 
where in  between  our  world  and  the  painting's.  It  functions  like  the  actor  who 
opens  the  curtain  and  sets  the  stage.  Embedded  in  this  work  are  a  number  of 
elements  which  were  cut  out  of  a  pair  of  paintings  done  five  or  six  years  ago: 
the  starfish  mask,  the  model  airplane,  the  ceramic  ash  tray,  the  teddy  bear, 
the  light  switch,  the  blue-skied  image  of  buildings,  and  the  dinosaur.  An 
actual  early  painting,  done  while  Gillespie  was  a  student  at  Cooper  Union  and 
subsequently  collaged  into  one  of  this  pair  of  paintings,  has  survived  to  emerge 
in  its  third  incarnation  in  the  upper  right-hand  area  of  the  Studio  Wall.  The 
composition  evolved  over  many  years.  It  was  originally  completed  in  1972  as 
the  yellow  left-hand  part,  though  in  a  radically  different  state  from  its  present 
one.  As  he  reworked  it,  it  grew,  suddenly  expanding  to  the  right  in  1976  and  in 
the  process  literally  consuming  other  works  and  absorbing  the  things  which 
surround  it  in  the  studio.  Still  lifes  were  composed  in  front  of  the  painting  and 
then  painted  into  it,  making  room  for  yet  another  layer  of  actual  objects  to  be 
composed  and  then  painted,  but  never  providing  a  cohesive  or  uniform  floor 
plane.  At  times,  illusions  are  pushed  into  the  picture's  space,  while  at  others 
they  move  forward  toward  us,  as  though  the  wall  is  a  wall  and  not  a  window 
into  another  world. 

Studio  Wall  is  an  autobiographical  painting  filled  with  family  allusions 
and  creations.  The  small  ceramic  ash  tray  and  ceramic  mask  were  made  by 
Gillespie's  daughter  Lela,  who  also  colored  the  mannequin's  face.  A  portrait 
of  his  son  Vincent  presides  in  the  upper  left.  Another  passage  may  be  seen  as 
an  homage  to  his  wife  Frances,  herself  a  painter:  on  a  white  cloth-covered 
table  sits  a  jade  plant,  one  of  her  subjects,  beyond  which  is  a  copy  of  a  black 
and  white  photograph  of  a  portrait  by  Gillespie's  friend  William  Beckman 


of  his  own  wife,  which  in  turn  leans  against  a  portrait  of  Frances.  The  photo- 
graph on  which  the  portrait  of  Frances  was  based  appears  flipped  and  collaged 
in  the  lower  center  of  the  tableau.  Just  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  painted 
portrait  is  a  drawing  of  a  nude  woman  with  her  back  to  us,  walking  away,  her 
body  echoing  the  torso-like  squash  in  the  niche  above.  The  figure  in  the  draw- 
ing is  again  echoed  by  the  image  to  the  right  of  it  —  a  witchlike  woman  in 
black  running  wildly  into  the  distance,  like  a  phantom  Goya  figure.  The 
illusion  of  deep  brown  space  into  which  she  flees  is  contradicted  by  the  painted 
strip  of  tape  on  the  right  side  of  the  passage,  and  by  the  grinning  mask  which 
creates  a  boxlike  space  that  is  Magrittian  in  its  ambiguity  of  scale. 

A  tracing  and  two  partial  tracings  of  the  portrait  of  Vincent  appear  taped 
on  cardboard.  The  traced  face  reminded  Gillespie  of  Rauschenberg's  face,  a 
fortuitous  likeness,  since  he  associates  the  work  with  Rauschenberg.  The 
manner  in  which  images  of  different  times  and  places  are  collaged  recalls 
Rauschenberg,  but  whereas  Rauschenberg's  overlapped  images  often  have 
a  distinctly  media  tone,  Gillespie's  have  the  convincing  look  of  a  wall  that 
has  accumulated  naturally  in  the  way  it  has  been  portrayed.  The  images  of 
years  past  contribute  the  element  of  time  requisite  to  autobiography. 

In  the  Bread  Shrine  (1969),  Gillespie  was  concerned  with  what  lies  beneath 
the  layers  of  appearance,  both  physically  and  psychologically.  Living  in  Italy 
at  the  time,  he  was  struck  by  the  incidence  of  illusionism  in  everyday  life. 
The  Bread  Shrine  incorporates  nails,  screws,  metal  strips,  wood  and  a  recessed 
window,  piling  illusion  on  illusion  and  becoming  a  relief  assemblage.  A  Bosch- 
like figure  embedded  in  the  wall  tries  to  drill  his  way  out  of  the  entangled  scene 
of  masturbation  and  confessional  at  the  base  of  the  shrine.  He  methodically 
attempts  to  bore  through  the  dense  layers  of  illusion,  both  of  the  painting  in 
which  he  is  trapped  and  the  religious  myth  which  is  its  subject. 

The  unfinished  Self  Portrait  (1977),  like  all  of  Gillespie's  self  portraits, 
conveys  a  state  of  mind  and  creates  a  vivid  human  presence.  Double  Portrait 
(Fran  and  Myself)  (1973)  is  unique  in  having  been  based  on  a  photograph. 
However,  the  photograph  had  been  altered,  as  Gillespie  eliminated  a  third 
figure  who  stood  before  the  door  in  the  center  and  also  recomposed  spatial 
relationships. 

In  the  work  of  Lynton  Wells,  the  photographic  image,  which  one  expects 
to  be  the  most  "accurate"  of  illusions,  is  confounded  not  only  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  paints  and  draws  over  the  photographic  images,  but  by  the  very 
photographic  means  which  have  created  them.  Multiple  exposures  give  Wells's 
images  a  dreamed,  unclear  presence.  The  pictures  in  this  exhibition,  all  in  two 
or  three  panel  format,  are  in  a  sense  studio  still  lifes  set  in  motion.  The 
elements  have  been  carefully  arranged  and  lit,  and  then  rearranged  before 
each  of  four  or  five  subsequent  slow  exposures,  creating  an  appearance  of 
movement.  All  of  the  images  were  in  fact  photographed  before  one  studio 
wall.  They  are  photographs  of  nothing  in  particular  except  the  photographer's 
tools  and  the  ambience  created  in  each  arrangement  of  the  setting.  In  contrast 
to  Gillespie's  still  life  subjects,  which  are  coaxed  into  life  through  sculptural 
rendering  and  naturalistic  color,  the  grisaille  color  and  flat  photographic 
rendering  of  Wells's  mundane  subjects  maintain  them  as  objects.  Ordinary 
plants,  lights  and  empty  stretchers  are  arrayed  with  nondescript  floors  before 
hazy  walls.  But  these  neutral  elements  are  used  to  create  an  illusion  of  place  — 
and  the  moods  and  places  evoked  are  quite  varied.  The  rich  textures,  colors 
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Gregory  Gillespie:  Studio  Wall,  1976;  mixed  media;  96"  x  120" 


Lynton  Wells:  Three  Branches,  1976;  oil  and  acrylic  on  photosensitized  linen;  84"  x  117" 


and  materials  which  for  centuries  have  filled  studio  images  here  defer  to  the 
studio  apparatus  transformed  to  function  evocatively. 

In  all  of  Wells's  pictures,  the  studio  wall  is  parallel  to  the  picture  plane, 
the  line  of  the  floor-wall  juncture  occurring  at  varying  heights  in  the  images. 
The  energetic  and  diverse  application  of  paint  over  these  photographic  images 
on  linen  creates  a  spatial  tension,  as  it  contradicts  the  space  of  the  photograph 
and  either  reasserts  the  surface  or  creates  its  own  space.  Deep  space  is  some- 
times suggested  by  Wells's  brushwork,  though  often  his  lines  float  Twombly- 
like  on  the  surface.  The  relationship  of  paint  to  photograph  is  that  of  abstrac- 
tion superimposed  on  illusion.  One  of  the  legacies  of  the  fifties  is  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  literal  flatness  of  a  painting,  and  in  the  sixties  the  reality  of 
the  canvas  as  an  object  became  well  established.  The  paradoxes  and  ironies 
of  these  assumptions  were  explored  in  the  work  of  Jasper  Johns.  He  painted 
his  unquestionably  flat  subjects  —  flags,  targets  and  maps  —  as  flat  planes 
identical  with  the  picture  plane,  but  with  a  painterly  treatment  which  might 
under  other  circumstances  have  suggested  deep  space.  Surely  aware  of  these 
issues,  Wells  at  times  recalls  Johns's  treatment  by  his  own  brushwork,  and  he 
clarifies  his  images  as  objects  and  illusions  —  by  wrapping  the  photographic 
images  around  the  sides  of  the  supporting  stretchers,  by  emphasizing  the 
diptych  or  triptych  demarcations  here  and  there  with  painted  lines,  and,  in 
the  recent  Three  Branches  (1976),  by  physically  separating  the  panels  with 
thin  strips  of  wood.  The  divisions  are  divisions  of  the  picture  surface  more 
than  of  the  image,  which  is  continuous  except  for  the  occasional  interruption 
of  the  calligraphic  marks  by  the  slender  gaps  between  panels. 

In  Twenty  Pictures  (1976),  sixteen  stretchers  hang  on  the  wall  in  two  rows 
of  eight,  giving  architectonic  structure  to  the  composition.  The  eight  stretchers 
above  are  transformed  into  flattened  pictorial  elements  by  vigorous  Twom- 
blyesque  overpainting  in  whites,  grays,  blacks  and  blues.  The  stretchers  func- 
tion as  modular  elements,  recalling  the  boxes  of  Robert  Morris  and  Donald 
Judd.  The  floor  does  not  define  a  palpable  space,  as  the  illusion  is  confounded 
by  the  blurred  and  independent  swirls  and  curves  of  electric  cords  and  paint 
and  the  spectral  presence  of  an  array  of  spotlights  and  plants.  Three  Branches 
is  clearly  demarcated  into  the  largely  painted  abstract  upper  half  and  the 
predominantly  photographic  lower  half.  Playful  painted  and  drawn  lines 
twirl  down  from  above,  linking  yet  confounding  illusion  and  abstraction  by 
mimicking  the  electric  cords  which  connect  the  rear  wall  plane  with  the  picture 
plane.  Lines  curl  around  the  two  large  stretchers  which  lean  against  the  wall 
and  symmetrically  redivide  the  three  panel  image  and  also  link  foreground  and 
background.  Lightbulbs,  spotlights,  and  their  shadows  and  reflections  on  the 
wall  and  shiny  wood  floor  illuminate  a  space  which  comes  to  feel  festive,  with 
plants,  heavy  smoke-filled  air  and  swirling  motion.  The  abstraction  of  the 
painted  upper  half  seems  poised  in  a  counterpoint  with  the  photographic 
illusion  which  it  echoes,  contradicts,  and  with  which  it  is  in  collaboration. 

In  Six  Wizards  (Wan  Ye  Fu)  (1976),  this  sense  of  a  poised  balance  is 
intensified  so  that  it  seems  a  curtain  of  paint  may  descend  before  the  photo- 
graphic space.  The  painting  contains  one  of  the  few  objects  which  might  be 
construed  as  personal  in  these  pictures  —  a  child's  Thonet  rocking  chair, 
included  for  its  curvilinear  graphic  appeal.  Titles  involving  wizards  and  dra- 
gons are  casual  allusions  to  Oriental  art,  the  grace  of  which  appeals  to  Wells. 
Indeed,  his  format  of  two  and  three  panel  pictures,  though  dictated  in  part  by 


the  widths  in  which  photo-sensitized  linen  is  available,  might  also  be  seen  as 
a  parallel  to  the  format  of  Oriental  screen  paintings.  Often  his  line  becomes 
extremely  calligraphic,  curving  into  almost  decorative  arabesques,  as  in  Six 
Wizards. 

In  Wells's  pictures,  electrical  outlets,  cords  and  lights  figure  prominently, 
as  though  to  disclose  the  artifice  of  the  photographic  medium.  Not  only  has  he 
focused  on  the  tools  of  his  trade,  but  he  has  made  them  expressive,  as  he 
whimsically  paints  them  out  of  their  actual  presence  and  function  and  into 
imaginary  realms.  In  Four  Dragons  (1976),  the  cords  and  their  painted  coun- 
terparts whip  and  swirl  with  crackling  liveliness.  During  the  past  year,  a  feeling 
of  plein-air  has  entered  Wells's  work,  this  new  tendency  acknowledged  by  such 
titles  as  Twenty  Branches  (1976)  and  Mists  (1976).  In  Mists,  the  plants  have  a 
soft,  windblown  look,  and  the  tumult  of  paint  in  the  foreground  suggests 
the  crashing  of  waves. 

But,  as  always  with  Wells  and  Gillespie,  illusions  are  no  simple  matter. 
The  omnipresent  electrical  outlet  patiently  presiding  over  all  of  Wells's  pic- 
tures stares  out  impassively,  as  if  to  say  that  this  place  and  space  are  illusory. 
And  so  we  are  left  with  the  images  and  the  counterpoint  of  painted  abstraction 
and  photographic  illusion.  Gillespie's  are  illusions  which  probe  as  precisely 
as  possible  into  the  nature  of  actuality  —  focusing  on  the  extraordinary 
presence  of  a  rutabaga,  uncovering  layer  by  layer  the  mysteries  within  a  wall, 
and  elucidating  the  shifting  relationships  of  levels  of  reality. 
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BRUCE  BOICE 


JAKE  BERTHOT 


CHECKLIST 


32-76, 1976 

Canvas,  acrylic  and  wood 

29'/2"  x81" 


34-76,  1976 

Canvas,  acrylic  and  wood 

29  '/2 "  x81" 


40.76, 1976 

Canvas,  acrylic  and  wood 

29'/2"  x81" 

57.76, 1976 

Canvas,  acrylic  and  wood 

50"  x  137 Vz" 

*1.77,  1977 

Canvas,  acrylic  and  wood 
40" x  115" 

All  works  courtesy  Sonnabend  Gallery,  New  York 


JAN  GROOVER 


Nympha  Red,  1969-70 
Acrylic  on  canvas 
60" x  210" 
Lent  by  the  artist 

Scruff,  1972 

Oil  on  canvas 

96" x  60" 

Collection  Mr.  Alfred  Ordover,  New  York 

Homage  to  a  Guitar  Player,  1975-76 

Oil  on  canvas 

40"  x48" 

Collection  D.  M.  Cox,  New  York 

Untitled,  1976 

Oil  on  canvas 

84" x  60" 

Courtesy  David  McKee  Gallery,  New  York 

*Painting  —  for  Bill,  1975-76 
Oil  on  canvas 
72"  x96" 
Courtesy  David  McKee  Gallery,  New  York 


267.6.8,  268.6,  267.11,  1975 
Photograph 

7"x7" 


293.31.33.35,  1976 
Photograph 
19"  x  131/2" 

362.7,356.8,361.12,  1976 

Photograph 

15"  x 15" 

407.11,  403.3,  404.7,  1976 

Photograph 

15"  x  15" 

413.9,  414.10,  413.9,  1977 

Photograph 
6"  x  9" 

415.33.35,  413.8,  1977 

Photograph 

11"  x  I6/2" 

*419.5,  422.12.5,  1977 

Photograph 
UVi"  x  17 1/4" 

420.16,422.30.24,  1977 

Photograph 

6"  x  9" 

All  works  courtesy  Sonnabend  Gallery,  New  York 


KATHERINE  PORTER 


To  Dennis,  1974 

Oil  on  canvas 

84" x  125" 

Collection  Joan  Sonnabend,  Boston 

Untitled  (Grey  Square),  1975 

Oil  on  canvas 

85"x64" 

Collection  Renee  and  David  McKee,  New  York 

The  Crown  Jewels:  To  Sonja,  1976 

Oil  on  canvas 

80" x  60" 

Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Singer,  New  York 

Donkey  Serenade  I  or  The  Passing  of  Time,  1976 

Oil  on  canvas 

60"  x82" 

Courtesy  David  McKee  Gallery,  New  York 

*Donkey  Serenade  II  or  The  Dilemma,  1976 
Oil  on  canvas 
66"x89'/2" 
Courtesy  Harcus  Krakow  Gallery,  Boston 
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LOUISE  BOURGEOIS 


LEE  NEWTON 


GREGORY  GILLESPIE 


He  Disappeared  Into  Complete  Silence,  1947 

Suite  of  9  engravings  and  9  parables 

9"x7" 

Courtesy  Xavier  Fourcade,  New  York 

The  Listening  One,  1947 

Bronze 

72"  x  12"  x  12" 

Courtesy  Xavier  Fourcade,  New  York 

*The  Quartered  One,  1960 
Original  plaster  (Unique  bronze  version 
in  the  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York) 
66"  x  36"  x  42" 
Courtesy  Xavier  Fourcade,  New  York 

Molatov  Cocktail,  1969 

Bronze 

10"  x  5" 

Courtesy  Xavier  Fourcade,  New  York 

Knife  Lady,  1969-70 

Pink  marble 

26"  long 

Courtesy  Xavier  Fourcade,  New  York 

Trani  Episode,  1970 

Red  Canadian  granite 

17"x24"  x24" 

Courtesy  Xavier  Fourcade,  New  York 

Ongoing  Dialogue,  1977 

Marble  and  iron 

40"  x  48"  x  44" 

Lent  by  the  composer  P.K. 


"L"  Piece,  1976 
Mixed  media 
132" x  108"  x  108" 

*First  Circle,  1976 
Mixed  media 
132"  x288"  x324" 

Untitled,  1976 
Mixed  media  on  paper 

30"  x45" 

Untitled,  1976 
Mixed  media  on  paper 

30"  x45" 

Untitled,  1977 
Mixed  media  on  paper 
30"  x45" 

Untitled,  1977 

Mixed  media  on  paper 
30"  x45" 

All  works  courtesy  Harcus  Krakow  Gallery,  Boston 


Bread  Shrine,  1969 
Mixed  media 
48"  x65" 
Lent  anonymously 

Still  Life:  Studio,  1973 

Mixed  media 

38" x  34" 

Courtesy  Forum  Gallery,  New  York 

Double  Portrait  (Fran  and  Myself),  1973 

Mixed  media 

18"x24" 

Collection  George  Gilbert,  New  York 

Still  Life  with  Squash  and  Rutabagas,  1975 

Mixed  media 

50"  x41" 

Courtesy  Forum  Gallery,  New  York 

*Studio  Wall,  1976 
Mixed  media 
96" x 120" 
Courtesy  Forum  Gallery,  New  York 

Self  Portrait  (unfinished),  1977 

Oil  and  magna  on  masonite 

48"x32" 

Courtesy  Forum  Gallery,  New  York 


LYNTON  WELLS 


Six  Wizards  (Wan  Ye  Fu),  1976 

Oil  and  acrylic  on  photosensitized  linen 

48"x66" 


Mists,  1976 

Oil  and  acrylic  on  photosensitized  linen 

48"  x  66" 

Four  Dragons,  1976 

Oil  and  acrylic  on  photosensitized  linen 

80"  x  76" 

Twenty  Pictures,  1976 

Oil  and  acrylic  on  photosensitized  linen 

65"  x84" 

Twenty  Branches,  1976 

Oil  and  acrylic  on  photosensitized  linen 

80"  x68" 

*Three  Branches,  1976 
Oil  and  acrylic  on  photosensitized  linen 
84" x  117" 

All  works  courtesy  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York 
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